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HOW TO ENJOY AN OPERA 


Learn something of the opera before entering 
the Opera House. Be on time for the opening 
chords of the orchestra. It prepares you men- 
tally for what is to follow. 

Learn the habit of following the themes and 
motifs. Relax and live the story, musically and 
lyrically. Enjoy the opera as a whole, as the 
work of an inspired genius, and not as the 
vehicle for some greatly advertised star. 

Last, but not least, wait for the closing orches- 
tral refrain. Make your evening an inspira- 
tional and a helpful one. 

C. L. 


THAIS 
(Pronounced ‘‘Tah-ees’’) 


Musical romance in three acts. After the 
novel of Anatole France. Lyrics by Louis Gallet. 
Music by Jules Massenet. First presentation, 
Paris, 1894. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


TEER Satta i soci ws (Soprano) 
Actress and Courtesan of Alexandria, Egypt 
ATHANAEL, a young Cenobite Monk (Baritone) 
Nicias, a gay young Sybarite........ (Tenor) 
Pauemon, Leader of the Cenobite Monks (Bass) 
PASIBING, < GADDESS® isos « o'c'e «ss (Mezzo-Soprano) 


CROBYLE 

MyrtTaLE 

CuHorus, Cenobite Monks, White Nuns, Philos- 
ophers, and Friends of Thais and Nicias. 


Slave Girls of Nicias. . (Sopranos) 


Sceng: Alexandria and vicinity. 
Time: Early Christian era. 


FOREWORD 


The opera, Thais, was composed in 1894 by 
Jules Massenet, that prolific and well-beloved 
writer of French opera. The inspiration of this 
work was the novel by Anatole France, the 
famous French author. Thais was written for 
Sybil Sanderson, an American singer and friend 
of Massenet. 

The names of Garden, Farrar and Jeritza 
are associated with this rdle in America. It is 
a part most grateful to a prima-donna, because 
of its lyric charm, its big dramatic moments, and 
its appeal to the sympathies of the audience. 

Thais, while not considered by ecrities as one 
of Massenet’s greatest works, is nevertheless, 
popular with the public. 

Every opera has its musical themes. Its 
motifs and the principal characters are thus 
introduced by them. The pleasure of the opera 
listener is greatly enhanced by following such 
themes, and further, by a mental preparation 
for the scene proper, as led up to by the orches- 
tration. In the story which follows we have 
noted the principal themes as they occur. 


THAIS 
Act One. Scene One. 


A cloister. In the opening strains of the 
orchestra we note a calmness, a dignity, and a 
religious atmosphere that prepares us for the 
First Scene, in which we see the huts of the 
Cenobite Monks on the banks of the Nile. It is 
toward the close of day, and twelve monks with 
their leader, Palemon, are seated at a table, a 
long rustic one. One place is vacant, that of 
Athanael. The monks are eating their frugal 
evening repast. They hold converse among them- 
selves, giving thanks to God for their various 
blessings, and praying that no temptation may 
come to them to mar their lives thus devoted 
to religious service. 

Athanael, the young Cenobite who is absent, 
is lovingly spoken of by them. From their re- 
marks we learn that they are all given to seeing 
visions, but especially is Athanael thus gifted. 

At this juncture, the Athanael theme is played 
by the orchestra, which theme heralds his en- 
trance. One feels in the music a religious fer- 
vor, a stress of suppressed emotion, an exhaus. 
tion, which is manifest on the countenance and 

if 
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in the manner of approach of Athanael. Sink- 
ing wearily into his seat and refusing the food 
offered him, he tells them that in Alexandria, 
the city of his birth, a woman, a courtesan, a 
daughter of Venus, has enthralled the city, and 
that he feels it is his duty to go back and save 
her—save her for God. In the solo which fol- 
lows, Athanael speaks of having known her in 
the past, and of having been tempted by her, 
but that God in His mercy had saved him. He 
had forgotten her in the solitude of the desert 
until a recent visit to Alexandria recalled her to 
him. We now hear the warning theme as Pale- 
mon tells him to beware of again mixing with the 
world. 

Night is slowly coming on, and the monks, 
with bowed heads and clasped hands, chant to 
their Maker in most devout fashion, asking His 
blessing upon the soil, and praying that their 
sleep may be sweet and dreamless, and that 
enduring rest may come to them through the 
night. 

The monks retire to their various abodes. 
Athanael has lain down upon a mat before his 
hut, his head. resting upon a small block of 
wood, and his hands clasped in prayer. It has 
now become completely dark, and as the earth 
lies bathed in soft repose, he raises his voice to 
God, commending his soul into His gracious 
hands. 


THAIS 9 
As we have already been prepared, from the 
conversation of the monks, for the fact that 
Athanael is a man given to visions, we are not 
surprised when we see at back-stage, as if arising 
from out a mist, the interior of the theatre at 
Alexandria. An immense crowd is seated upon 
the benches; in front is a stage upon which 
Thais,—the woman of whom he spoke—very 
lightly and sensuously clad, is imitating the pos- 
tures of Aphrodite. The music begins in fast 
tempo, and progresses to still faster, until even- 
tually it becomes a sensuous, maddening riot of 
sound. The crowd is heard acclaiming Thais. 
There are long outbursts of enthusiasm, and 
with the growing applause, the gestures and 
poses of Thais become more and more alluring. 
As day gradually breaks, the vision disap- 
pears. Athanael, now awakened, rises to his 
feet, and with fear and anger in his voice calls 
upon Heaven to lend him aid in saving this 
shameless woman. He determines, with the aid 
of Heaven and the pitying angels, to rescue her 
and give her back to God that she may enjoy 
life eternal. Calling his brethren, who enter 
and gather about him, he tells them of his vision, 
and that he has resolved to travel back to the 
accursed city, and save the soul of Thais. In 
the music which follows, we get the impression 
of great resolve, religious fervor, and high 
purpose. 
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The warning theme of Palemon is again 
brought to our attention, and with its coming, 
he warns Athanael for the second time that he 
should not mix with the people of this world. 
Athanael has already started on his way. His 
voice is heard in the distance, calling upon the 
Spirit of Light and Grace to strengthen his 
heart and arm him for the fight. With the re- 
echoing chant of the Cenobite Monks following 
him like a benediction, Athanael wends his way 
into the solitude of the Theban desert. 


Act One. Scene Two. 


Alexandria. The music now takes on a new 
form. It is brilliantly gay, it radiates the life 
of this city of pleasure, over which seems to 
hover a roseate glamour. This is in marked 
contrast to the music of the opening scene. 

As the curtain rises, we see the terrace of 
the house of Nicias at Alexandria. Nicias is 
a gay young man of the town—a rich, pleasure- 
loving sybarite. The terrace overlooks the city 
and the sea; there is an awning, behind which 
is seen a chamber prepared for a banquet. We 
again hear the Athanael theme, which precedes 
his entrance. He comes upon the scene slowly, 
and waits at the back of the stage. A servant of 
Nicias observes him, and advances to meet him. 
Seeing Athanael in the plain, rough garb of 
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a monk of the desert, he takes him for a mendi- 
cant, and in no gentle terms tells him to begone. 
But at second glance, Athanael, whose face and 
manner express the tremendous religious zeal 
under which he is laboring, so impresses the 
servant, that he cringes before the monk, bows, 
and disappears into the house to announce him 
to his master. 

Athanael is left alone for a moment, and 
contemplating the city from the terrace, he sings 
his first great aria, in which he bemoans the 
fact that Alexandria, the city of his birth, has 
fallen under the spell of a siren. He calls again 
upon the angels of God to come and aid him 
in his great resolve. This solo is quite melodious 
and rises to a dramatic close. 

Voices are heard singing off stage, and pres- 
ently Nicias enters leaning on the shoulders of 
two beautiful slave girls, Crobyle and Myrtale. 
Nicias recognizes Athanael, and receives him 
with open arms. He wonders at the appearance 
of his former friend and asks him why he comes 
to Alexandria. Athanael replies that he comes 
but for a day, maybe but for an hour, to save 
the soul of the courtesan, Thais; and he asks if 
Nicias knows her. Nicias in response tells him 
that the time is most apropos, because she has 
been his love for a week, and is coming there 
to sup with him to-night for the last time when 
she has finished at the theatre. Nicias warns 
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Athanael, however, that it will do him no good 
to try to save the soul of this woman, since she 
is an avowed disciple of Venus. 

Athanael nevertheless evinces his determina- 
tion to remain, and asks that Nicias provide him 
with suitable raiment to appear at the feast. 
Nicias calls upon his slave girls, who soon return, 
bearing a box, from which they take out every- 
thing necessary for Athanael’s change of ap- 
parel, and proceed to adorn him with barbaric 
finery. Athanael, meanwhile, turns to Nicias 
and tells him that he but borrows from hell these 
weapons for his fight. He has now become trans- 
formed into a young and attractive man, and the 
slave girls are not averse to telling him so, the 
while holding a mirror in front of him that he 
may observe for himself the great change in his 
appearance. He bears with it patiently, until 
they ask him to take off his monk’s robe, which 
he refuses to do, so they cover it with a gorgeous 
tunic and bedeck him with costly jewels. 

Loud acclamations are heard in the distance. 
Nicias goes to the terrace and looks toward the 
city. Turning to Athanael, he tells him to look 
to himself, because the terrible enemy is ap- 
proaching. We are here introduced to the Thais 
theme, gay and sensuous, which ushers in philos- 
ophers and friends of Nicias, who precede, for 
a moment, the arrival of Thais. All acclaim her 
with admiration and enthusiasm, and with one 
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accord call her ‘‘The Rose of Alexandria.’’ 
After greeting Nicias, their host, they enter the 
banquet hall, with the exception of Thais, who 
has been gently held back by Nicias. Thais and 
Nicias are now left alone on the stage. She looks 
at him with an ironical smile, as Nicias con- 
templates her sadly and lovingly. She tells him, 
in her first opening refrain, that she is Thais, 
the most fragile of idols, who comes for the last 
time to sit at his garlanded table, because to- 
morrow she shall be unto him as a name, no more. 

At the close of this first love duet, the people 
come forth from the hall discoursing seriously 
together, Athanael among them. He stands 
apart from the group and his attitude indicates 
great sternness. Thais, observing him, turns to 
Nicias and asks him carelessly: ‘‘Who is yonder 
stranger? Whence comes he?’’ Nicias tells her, 
sotto-voce, that he is a philosopher with a rough 
heart, a lonely dweller in the desert, who has 
come to convert her to his religious beliefs. 
Thais asks Nicias what he teaches, and if it is 
love? Athanael, now advancing, tells her that 
he teaches the contempt of the flesh, the love of 
bitter pain, and the most austere penitence. 
This is something unusual. Thais looks at him 
incredulously, and tells him that no power nor 
force can move her save that which emanates 
from love, because she is a daughter of Venus. 

The people cease their conversation and, 
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overcome with curiosity, move toward Athanael 
and Thais. Athanael is greatly disturbed 
by this utterance of Thais, and in a loud 
voice tells her she must not thus blaspheme. | 
This harsh attitude on the part of Athanael 
rather disturbs Thais, and she determines to 
practice upon him all her charms and graces. 
Walking towards him, and looking at him with 
a sort of malicious smile, she sings her first 
aria, which is called the ‘‘Seduction Aria.’’ In 
this aria Thais flatters.Athanael, telling him 
that a man as handsome as he is made for love: 
that she sees the consuming fire in his eye—and 
begs him put aside such folly and sit down 
nearby and crown himself with roses, because 
without love nothing is real. The chorus then 
takes up the refrain and surrounds Athanael. 
He can stand these blasphemous utterances no 
longer; breaking away from Thais and the 
crowd, he tells her that not here will he speak 
to her, but to-morrow at her home. In the last 
glorious and dramatic phrases of the Seduction 
Aria, Thais starts to reproduce the scene, in 
which she simulates the postures of Aphrodite, 
as we saw in the vision of the First Scene, and 
in so doing defies Athanael and calls upon Venus 
to protect her. Athanael flees from the scene 
with a gesture of horror, the music becomes more 
and more animated, while the crowd is enthalled 
by the charm of Thais. 
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Act Two. Scene One. 


The home of Thais. As the curtain rises on 
the Second Act, Thais enters, accompanied by 
some of her friends. Her coming is heralded 
by the Thais theme, which quickly changes its 
note of gaiety to one of thoughtfulness and 
weariness. 

Thais dismisses her friends with a tired ges- 
ture, and bemoans the fact that she is alone. 
She begins to criticize her companions, saying 
that the men represent indifference and bru- 
tality, the women are wicked, and the hours are 
heavy. Her soul is empty, and she asks the 
question which so many of us, in our hours of 
bitterness, have propounded to ourselves: ‘‘How 
may I procure and hold lasting joy?’’ We 
observe from her manner that her meeting with 
Athanael, however she may try to think other- 
wise, has greatly affected Thais. It is the psycho- 
logical moment in her life. She has become dis- 
contented with herself and her surroundings. 

Following this train of thought, Thais takes 
up a mirror and gazes upon herself long and 
earnestly. This leads us to the second and 
greatest aria of the opera, the ‘‘Mirror Aria.’’ 
Thais asks her faithful mirror to tell her that 
she is lovely, that she will always be lovely, that 
nothing shall wither the roses of her fair lips, 
and that nothing shall dull the pure gold of her 
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hair. She seems to hear the voice of Athanael, 
as from the darkness, saying to her: ‘‘Thais, 
thou wilt grow old, and one day Thais shall be 
no more.’’ Murmuring an incantation to Venus, 
she calls upon her to protect her, and cause her 
loveliness to endure to the end of time. 

At the close of this aria, which is a beautiful 
bit of lyric writing, she perceives Athanael, who 
has entered silently. In greeting him, Thais 
admires his boldness in coming to her home, 
and that he has kept his word with her. Atha- 
nael, as he advances to meet her, murmurs a 
heart-felt prayer to God that he may see her 
only, as it were, through a veil, because he 
realizes her beauty and the seductiveness of her 
charms. He senses his own weakness and thus 
he calls upon God to strengthen him. 

Contemplating Thais for some moments, 
Athanael tells her not a woman lives who equals 
her, and for that reason it is all the greater glory 
that he should win her for God. He speaks of a 
love that Thais has never known—the pure, 
unselfish love of the Father for His children 
and their love of God. Thais is deeply impressed 
by what he says and asks him to tell her more. 
He continues his theme, ending with a lovely 
musical phrase embodying the thought that, ‘‘It 
is not for the present life that I speak, but for 
the life eternal.’’ 

Thais, although greatly moved, does not wish 
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to yield to him; in trying to recover from 
this spell which Athanael has cast upon her, 
she goes toward her incense burner, and with a 
golden spatula pours into the cup a few grains 
of the incense. As a light vapor envelops both 
Thais and the goddess Venus, before whom the 
burner is standing, and while Athanael watches 
her in a troubled manner, she murmurs, with a 
smile, as if by instinct, a mysterious incantation 
to Venus in which she ealls her out of the 
shadows to come and reign supreme. Athanael, 
_who has been gazing transfixed by the beauty 
‘and paganism of this scene, tears off the bor- 
rowed robe of finery under which he has worn his 
tunic, and discloses himself to her for the first 
time as the religious zealot, Athanael, who 
comes from the desert to save her. Carried 
away by his zeal, Thais throws herself at the 
feet of Athanael, and implores him to have pity 
upon her, and not let her die. 

In an outburst of religious enthusiasm, Atha- 
nael answers her that she shall not die, but will 
live to enjoy life eternal, as the beloved bride of 
Christ. In the scene which follows, Thais is 
deeply impressed by the religious ardor of 
Athanael. She realizes that a tremendous joy 
is stealing over her, transporting her soul. She 
thrills and pulsates with the strange power which 
works through him. 

The voice of Nicias is heard off stage singing 
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with gaiety and charm. He calls upon Thais 
to come to him again. Thais becomes much agi- 
tated at the sound of his voice. She has been 
se moved by the religious spirit of Athanael 
that she bids him go and tell Nicias he knows 
nothing of love, and that she detests him. Atha- 
nael realizes his complete triumph over Thais, 
and suggests that she enter the house, there to 
await the coming of the morrow, when they will 
plan for their departure. 

The voice of Nicias has awakened Thais from 
the spell which has been east upon her. Calling 
to Athanael, she tells him she will not go with 
him—that she will remain Thais, the courtesan. 
She states further that she believes naught 
of what he has told her, and that she will always 
remain a daughter of Venus. The tremendous 
strain of this scene begins to tell upon her, and 
bursting into a paroxysm of frenzied hysteria 
she falls again at the feet of Athanael as the 
curtain descends quickly on one of the big 
dramatic moments of the opera. 


» INTERLUDE 


The Meditation 
(Violin Solo and Orchestra) 


This brings us to perhaps the best known 
number in the opera, the beautiful Meditation, 
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which follows close upon the hysterical frenzy 
of the preceding scene. It represents the com- 
plete resignation, the entire conversion of 
Thais, and prepares the audience for what is 
to follow. One realizes that calmness and peace 
have come to her soul—long before the haunting 
melody is finished. 


Act Two. Scene Two. 


Before the house of Thais. The curtain rises 
on the Second Scene of the Second Act. It is 
just before dawn. One sees an open place 
before the house of Thais. In the foreground 
is a small statue of Eros, the little God of Love, 
in front of which is a lighted lamp. The moon 
still mellows the scene. Athanael is sleeping 
upon the pavement. On the right is a house 
where are gathered Nicias and his companions. 
The windows are aglow with light, and the sound 
of riotous music is heard from within. 

Thais appears. She takes the lamp and de- 
scends the steps. Perceiving Athanael, she bends 
over him, telling him that God has spoken to 
her through him, that she is ready to go with 
him, and that his words are dwelling in her 
heart like a divine balm. She has prayed, she 
has wept, until now in her soul a great light 
shines; she has become obedient to his command. 
She asks him humbly what she shall do. 
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Athanael responds that he will take her to the 
abode of Albine, of the house of the Caesars, 
who has a retreat not far away. He will con- 
fide her to Albine’s loving care, where she, Thais, 
by fasting and penitence, will expiate her sins 
until the great day comes when God will reward 
her. Before leaving, however, she must get rid 
of everything that has had any connection with 
her past life. She must even burn her home and 
all it contains. Thais consents but pleads for 
the little god Eros, which she loves, and Atha- 
nael is about to yield to this pleading, when 
Thais inadvertently makes it known that Nicias 
has given it to her. In the psychological study 
of Athanael we notice for the first time the 
human note of jealousy, which is manifest by 
his hurling the little statue across the stage. 
Thais, now subservient to all his wishes, accom- 
panies him into the house to prepare for the 
departure. 

While Thais and Athanael are gone, Nicias 
and his boon companions emerge from the house 
on the right. Nicias is slightly intoxicated, and 
boisterous. In.a loud voice he announces that 
he has won a great deal at the games, and that 
now he must be amused. This is the cue for the 
entry of the ballet, with Nicias and his friends 
as spectators. 

In the midst of the festivities Athanael ap- 
pears, accompanied by Thais and three of her 
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servants. What a change in her appearance! 
Thais is no longer richly gowned, but appears in 
the habit of a novice. She walks very quietly, 
with bowed head, and her servants seem sad 
and abstracted. The crowd observes them and 
they are acclaimed; but suddenly, they sense 
that Thais is going away with the monk and will 
never return. Thais is their idol. Thais is 
their ‘‘Rose of Alexandria.’’ They will not 
have it so. They close in upon Athanael, and 
wound him with stones, and are about to deal 
still more roughly with him, when Nicias inter- 
poses. In order to distract the crowd’s attention 
from Athanael, he throws them the money won 
in the games, and they, in their lust for gold, 
fight among themselves for its possession. 

During the excitement which follows, Thais 
and Athanael leave the scene, perceived only by 
Nicias, who waves them a sad and a loving fare- 
well. As they turn for a last look, the house 
of Thais, the scene of her many triumphs, bursts 
into flame and crumbles into ruin. 


Act Three. Scene One. 


The Oasis. The stage setting reveals a desert 
seene. In the foreground is a well under the 
palms; further off a shelter for travelers; and 
beyond this glistening in the burning sun one 
sees the white cells of Albine’s retreat. The 
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musie which precedes the action of the Third 
Act creates a feeling of quietude. We feel the 
heat of the desert, we seem to hear the trickling 
of water. As the curtain ascends, White Nuns 
enter one by one or in pairs, descend to the well, 
fill their water jars, and return to the retreat. 
The musie and this action of the White Nuns, 
create and carry out the suggestion of the oasis. 
Thais and Athanael appear on the scene. 
Thais is thoroughly overcome with fatigue, and 
is scarcely able to walk. She pathetically tells 
Athanael that the burning sand is overwhelming 
her; she feels as if she would sink beneath its 
weight, and begs him to halt. He answers 
roughly that this is impossible. He is carried 
away by his religious zeal, and tells her she must 
go onward, ever onward; that she must not 
spare her flesh; that she must suffer and do 
penance. Thais humbly replies that what he 
says is true. What she suffers makes sacrifice 
for her many sins. One is impressed with the 
humility and sweetness of Thais, as she asks 
tremblingly, if the retreat is very far away? As 
she struggles weakly to her feet, Athanael ap- 
pears not to see her and repeats, even more 
roughly than before: ‘‘Onward, onward.’’ 
Thais can stand the insufferable heat and 
fatigue no longer. As she is about to faint, 
Athanael in alarm catches her in his arms and 
helps her to a seat in the shade. He looks at 
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her for a moment in silence, and perceives that 
drops of blood are flowing from her feet. This is 
the second moment that we see in him a human 
attribute. His face grows kinder, compassion 
awakens in his bosom, and asking her forgive- 
ness for prolonging this journey, and for making 
the trial so hard, he calls her for the first time, 
‘‘Holy Thais.’’ Prostrating himself at her feet, 
he weeps and kisses them. Thais gazes at him 
lovingly, and wishing to please him tells him 
that she will try to go on. Athanael, perceiving 
her great fatigue, holds her back, and answers 
that he will procure cooling water and fruit 
which will soon allay her suffering. He points 
out in the distance, the retreat of Albine, 
with its rows of small white cells. Going toward 
the grove he quickly returns bringing fruit and 
water. As he offers this to her, Thais, in a 
beautiful musical bit murmurs that although 
her flesh bleeds yet her soul overflows with con- 
tentment. Breezes revive her burning brow, and 
sweeter than all, the pure thoughts of Athanael 
fill her being and console her worn spirit, which 
soars aloft into infinite space. Looking at him 
with ineffable love and tenderness, she calls 
God’s blessing upon him. 

The duet which follows is sometimes called 
the ‘‘Oasis Duet.’’ The music is melodious, the 
harmonies simple, and by its sweetness and 
simplicity it makes a great appeal. In this 
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duet Thais gives her life to Athanael, and he, 
in turn, gives his life to her, who was confided 
to him by Heaven. You realize that this is a 
pure, God-given love, chastened by suffering, 
and intensified by religious ecstasy. 

At the close of the ‘‘Oasis Duet,’’ voices are 
heard in the distance chanting the ‘‘Pater 
Noster.’’ Thais asks Athanael the meaning of 
these voices. He tells her that the venerable 
Albine approaches, and they will intercept her. 
As Albine enters the scene, accompanied by the 
nuns, Athanael greets her and informs her that 
he brings to her restful retreat a poor lamb he 
has found, who by the grace of the Lord, has 
been brought back to the right path from which 
she had unconsciously strayed. With a fine ges- 
ture, he gives Thais into the loving care of 
Albine, meanwhile trying hard to restrain his 
own emotion. He realizes for the first time that 
he wants Thais for himself. His love, the love 
of man for woman, has been at last awakened. 

Thais does not sense this, because she is 
carried away with the idea of complete econse- 
eration to her new life. As Albine takes Thais 
in her arms and holds her for a moment in 
maternal embrace, Athanael, his work accom- 
plished, bids Thais, his dear Thais, a fond fare- 
well. He admonishes her to be penitent, and 
to pray every hour for him. Thais answers with 
deep and heartfelt emotion: ‘‘I kiss thy dear 
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hand and I weep to part from thee, but I thank 
thee, who hast restored me to God.’’ 

Athanael, deeply touched by these words, 
apostrophizes on the beauty of her face, and 
on the supreme radiance that shines forth in 
her eyes. As Thais is led from the scene, she 
looks lovingly at him, saying that in the celestial 
realm they shall meet again. The nuns give a 
re-echoing ‘‘Amen.’’ As she waves him a last 
farewell, Athanael follows with his gaze, as 
though ina dream. We hear again the beautiful 
strains of the ‘‘Meditation,’’ which emphasize 
the thought of the complete spiritual conversion 
of Thais. 

Athanael is left alone, and through his tears 
he sees Thais walking beside the White Nuns, 
the palms bending low to cool her aching brow. 
He knows that days and years will pass by 
without his seeing her again, and with a ery of 
anguish, he falls to the ground. 


Act Three. Scene Two. 


The Second Scene in this Act is usually 
omitted, but for the sake of continuity we will 
outline its contents. 

The Monks’ Cloister. Athanael has returned 
home. We again see the huts of the Cenobites 
on the banks of the Nile. The sky is overcast and 
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a storm is threatening. The monks have just 
finished their evening meal and are looking at 
the sky in alarm. They are worried on account 
of their crops; they are anxious lest Athanael 
should be caught in the storm. They speak of 
the changed demeanor of Athanael, who has 
acted as one possessed ever since his return from 
Alexandria some twenty days since. 

Athanael appears, and in his eye is a fixed 
stare; he seems utterly crushed! He passes 
through their midst, but does not seem to see 
them. They respect his silence, and leave him 
alone. After a while, he approaches Palemon 
with humility, saying that he must confess the 
troubles of his soul. He tells Palemon that he 
won the soul of Thais, and relates with a thrill 
of joyous pride how this soul was restored to its 
Creator. He has quickly returned to his desert 
home, only to find that his peace was short-lived. 
A demon possesses him. The beauty of the 
woman haunts his nightly dreams. He sees only 
Thais, and he realizes that he wants her for 
himself. After this confession, he falls, crushed 
with shame, at the feet of Palemon. Palemon 
places his hand tenderly upon Athanael’s head, 
and recalls his own warning when Athanael 
first wished to go out into the world. Expres- 
sively, and with great emotion, the old man asks 
him why, oh, why did he go away? He asks God 
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to help him. Athanael rises and embraces Pale- 
mon and thanks him for his counsel, as the 
other monks withdraw. 

Athanael, left alone, falls upon his mat, and 
extends his arms in fervent prayer; then lies 
down with hands clasped and sleeps. During 
this fitful sleep he again has a vision. Thais 
comes to him, and sings the Seduction Aria, 
which we heard in the First Act. She defies him 
provokingly, and he hears her hysterical laugh. 
The vision suddenly disappears. As Athanael 
gazes upon it, he draws back with a ery of fear. 
He hears voices in the distance, which say, in 
effect, that a saint is soon to leave this earth. 
Thais, of Alexandria, is about to die. The voices 
die away, as the vision melts into space. 

Athanael rises to his feet, wildly repeating 
the words heard during the vision. He is 
aroused to a sense of impending danger to Thais, 
and defying Heaven he determines to go to her. 
In a height of passion he exclaims: ‘‘Thais, I 
go to retake thee. Thais, thou art mine, yes, 
thou art mine, and mine alone!”’ 

As befitting this dramatic and delirious scene, 
complete darkness envelops the stage, the mists 
arise, it lightens and thunders, and out into 
the storm goes Athanael, while the orchestra 
erashes to a finish. 
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Act Three. Scene Three. 


A Garden in the Retreat of Albine. Under 
the shade of a tree, surrounded by her compan- 
ions, the White Nuns, Thais lies dying. The 
nuns, kneeling with hands clasped, are chanting 
the prayer for the repose of the soul of her 
who is about to leave them. They ask the Lord 
to have mercy upon her, according to His 
loving kindness, and to blot out her iniquities, 
according to His gracious mercy. 

Albine, the abbess, contemplating Thais, gives 
us to understand her realization that soon o’er 
the pure face of Thais will be drawn the soft 
and tender shroud. Thais, for three months, 
has watched and prayed and wept. Her body 
by penitence is now destroyed, but her sins are 
blotted out. The White Nuns again take up 
the chant. 

The music changes. Its tempo becomes agi- 
tated. Athanael appears on the scene, looking 
pale and troubled. Perceiving Albine, he tries 
to control his emotion. Albine greets him re- 
spectfully and the White Nuns form a group, 
which thus screens Thais from his sight. In 
her greeting to Athanael, Albine asks him to 
pronounce a blessing upon the holy woman, who 
is so soon to leave them. Athanael struggles to 
master his emotion, as Albine continues. Thais, 
having done the things which his pure thought 
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commanded her to do, is now ready to cross over 
into the other world, and is but waiting for 
the light eternal to appear. While Albine is 
speaking, the companions of Thais separate, and 
Athanael perceives Thais for the first time. 
He is overcome with grief, and falls upon his 
knees. Opening his arms, he cries heart-brok- 
enly: ‘‘Thais! Thais!’’ The White Nuns, 
still chanting the death hymn, move away, and 
Athanael and Thais are left alone. 

Hearing the cry of Athanael, Thais opens her 
eyes and gazes wistfully upon him. She recog- 
nizes him, and ealls him by name. The Medi- 
tation theme is again heard, and this last beau- 
tiful death scene between Thais and Athanael 
is sung to its accompaniment. Thais, who is 
nearly across the Great Unknown Sea, sings in 
a most ecstatic manner, and does not sense what 
Athanael is telling her. She is reliving the time 
when they took that hard but beautiful journey 
together, on their way hither. Athanael, with 
great emotion, tries to bring her back, and says 
he can only remember her earthly beauty; but 
Thais is too far beyond to realize his meaning. 
He begs her to live for him, he pleads with her, 
he takes her in his arms; but she unheeding 
announces rapturously that the dawn is coming, 
that she sees roseate lights of the eternal morn- 
ing, and that Heaven is opening for her. She 
beholds the angels, the saints, and all the proph- 
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ets. They are smiling on her from the azure sky, 
and the Saviour comes to greet her and wipe 
away all her tears. 

Thais no longer senses the presence of the 
erushed and unhappy Athanael. Stretching her 
arms to Heaven, and declaring that she sees 
God, the ‘‘Rose of Alexandria’’ closes her eyes, 
and passes into the Great Beyond; while Atha- 
nael, with a ery of anguish, falls at her feet, 
calling upon Heaven for pity, mercy! 
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